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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. — E 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy af Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 

Atianta, Kimbail House News Stand. 

Baltimore, schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham,283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S, Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn,., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, TS. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 
Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 
Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
rom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of gettin 
Vogue without fail, sain 
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Seen on the Stage ; . : ‘ . , ill 
Answers to Correspondents : ; ; : ; ili 
Smart Fashions for LimitedIncomes . ° ‘ . iil, vi 
Social Essay—Woman’s Right to Live outside the Ances- 

tral Home . " ; ‘ P » #2. 262 
Haphazard Jottings , ‘ ° : ; 244 
Pastels ‘ ‘ : : R : - 244 
The Last Word—fiction : : , - 246 
The Sleeping Princess—fiction ; ‘ - 247 
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Glimpses ; ° ° ‘ ; . B58 
Culled Here and There . : ; 250 
The Art Interest : ‘ ‘ , , 252 
Inoculation in Vivisection . ° , ‘ 254 
Festivals of the Holidays. ‘ , , ; . 254 
An English Cure for Freckles—fiction . ; . - 254 
As Seen by Him . : . 256, vi 
What They Read , ' , ‘ vi 

PERSONAL SERVICES SCHOOLS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a lady of refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and caretully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M, K. ZuST, 100 West g4th Street, New 
York, 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
has decided to use her taste and experience 
in a larger field. She will select materials or execute 
ordersfor gownsin the very latest models or attend 
to the remodeling of old gowns, Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and re 
quired, Address Mrs, ELEANOR LEwiIs, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





THE NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU 
139 W. 41st St., New York, selects with care and 
good taste, outfits and materials for ladies and -chil- 
dren; rugs, house decorations and furnishings, No 
commissions charged. Circulars on request. 





SHOPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSIONS UNDER- 
TAKEN, CONSULTING DECORATOR. 
Highest References Miss Kate N. ROBBINS 

408 West 23d Street, New York City 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





343 West 23d Street. 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O°HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES — IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
71% Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 





**MOWBRAY” 
Tailo: Suits, Capes, Coats, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
Entire Trousseaux Designed GOWNS 
39 West 32nd Street 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





DistTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P, O, Station E, Washington, D, C. 








TAILORS 


FULLENCAMP & CO, 

IMPORTING TAILORS 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











A POSITION AS 

SECRETARY or COMPANION 
IS DESIRED BY A YOUNG WOMAN, BEST REFERENCES 
Address, ** Secretary, Care Vogue”’ 











ENGAGEMENTS 


O’Donnell-De Seyr. — Miss Eileen 
O’ Donnell, of Baltimore, to Count De Seyr. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Beal-Darrow.— Mr. William Fields 
Beal and Miss Lillian Sprague Darrow will be 
married in the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
on Thu., 4 Nov. 

Payson-King.—Mr. William Farquhar 
Payson and Miss Mary King, daughter of 
Mrs. Charles Goodridge King, of Providence, 
will be married in St. John’s Church, Prov- 
idence, R. 1,, on Wed , 27 Oct. 

Smith-Gurnee.—Mr. William Alex- 
ander Smith, Jr., and Miss Emily Louise 
Gurnee, daughter of Mr. George Gurnee, 
will be married in Grace Church, at Nyack, 
on Sat., 16 Oct. 

Winthrop- Potter. — Mr. Grenville Bay- 
ard Winthrop and Miss Arazelia Van Zandt 
Potter, daughter of Mrs. Charles Potter, of 
Baltimore, will be married in the Episcopal 
Church at Newport on Tue., 19 Oct. 

Wonham-Wilson. — Mr. Frederick 
Stapley Wonham and Miss Bessie Wilson, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Henry Wilson, 
will be married in St. George’s Church 
Wed., 20 Oct. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brewster.—Mr. and Mrs. William Cul- 
len Brewster have returned to town in order 
to welcome their daughter, Mrs. Lieut. 
Reamey, who is coming from Japan to spend 
several months with her parents at 24 E. 
64th St. 

Gardiner.—Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner 
and Miss Gardiner have returned to their 
town residence, 674 Madison Ave., for the 
winter. 


Gray.—Mr. and Mrs. Bryce Gray, je. 
have taken a house at Fordham Heighs fo, 
the winter. ‘ 

Schroeder.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Langdon 
Schroeder have opened their town house, 50 
W. 11th St., for the winter. : 

Tinker.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Tinke, 
have returned to their town house, 48 p 
57th St. 

Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander Van Neg 
and Miss Mary Van Nest have opened thei 
house at 31 W. 37th St., for the winter. 

Wilmerding.—Mrs. John C. Wilmer. 
ing, Jr., has closed her house, and will shortly 
go to Eurupe for an indefinite period. : 

Winth op.—Mr, and Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop and Miss Marie Winthrop hay 
left Newport and are spending a few days x 
Lenox. 


GOLF 


St. Andrew’s.—In the open tournamen 
held last week on the new links of the $:. 
Andrew’s Club at Mt. Hope, Findlay Douglas 
beat F. W. Mensies in the final round 1 vp, 
winning the St. Andrew’s Cup. ‘The Cop. 
solation Prize was won by W. T. Gray, who 
beat C. L. Tappin in the final round 5 up ; 
to play. The handicap tournament held on 
Saturday, for a cup presented by W. H. Sands, 
was won by A. H, Fenn, Palmetto, the best 
four scores follow : 


Gross. H’p. Net, 


A. H. Fenn, Palmetto — 


_ eee 45543 5 § 3 6-4 
In......2 6 444 3 4 6 3-36-7600 
S. D. Bowers, St. Andrew's — 

Ouw....4 45644 5 4 5-4! 

In .......5 6 6 § 44 3 6 3 42-83 2% 
W. G. Stewart, Seabright— 

ee 748 5465.5 3 6-@ 
Sectccene 3445 § 3 4 © 4—38—82 0% 
C. W. Barnes, St. Andrew's— 

On... £28663 7 4°38 
In........9 § 7 4 3 3 § 8 4-45-9298 
M. R. Wright, Philadelphia - 

Out.. ..6 44466 § 3 6—4 

ave 4543 45 47 S—4l—85 2% 


Ardsley.—A mixed foursome handicap 
for a cup presented by Mr. A. L. Barber was 
played on Saturday on the Ardsley links. 
The three best scores were as follows : 

Gross. H'cap. Net, 
Mrs, Griffin and Eugene Griffin.. 129 30 a) 


Miss Hewittand R. R. Remington 129 28 Jol 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Terry, Jr. .. 113 12 lol 


Westchester Country Club.—A wo 
men’s handicap tournament will be held on the 
links of the Westchester County Club on 
Friday, 15 Oct., fora cup given by Mrs.’ M. 
Dwight Collier. Mr, Collier has given a cup 
for a men’s handicap to be played on Sat. 
The tournaments are open to members and 
their guests. 

Lakewood.—The first tournament on 
the Lakewood links will be held on Monday, 
1 Nov., when the first of the series by 
women’s handicap matches will be played; 
these matches will continue until the first 
Monday in April. The winner in each con- 
test will be credited with two points, secured 
with one point, the one having the greatest 
number of points at the end of -the season 
will win the cup. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Teutonic.—Arriving, Wed., 6 Oct. 
Mrs. W. A. Abbé, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Alexander, the Misses Alexander, Mr. J. £. 
Barbour, Mr. H. A. M. Barbour, Mis 
Barbour, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. P, Belmont, 
Mrs. Bliss, Miss Augusta Bliss, Mr. ané 
Mrs. F. E. Vivian Bond, Mr. E. Bradley, 
Miss Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Bushnell, Miss Bush- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs, J. D. Cox, Jr., Mr 
H. S. Cox, Mr. J. D. Cox, Miss Cor, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Duer, Miss Duer, 
Mr. Chas. Raoul Duval, Sir A. B. For- 
ward, M. P., Lady Forwood, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Gamble, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Gieen, Mr. John C. Green, Mr. and Mr. 
P. H. Griffin, Miss Griffin, Mr. W. E. 
Griffin, Miss Elizabeth Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer, the Misses Havemeyer, 
Mr. Horace Havemeyer, Mrs. G. T. Jones, 
Miss Jones, Mr. Madison Jones, Mr. C. H. 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Osgood, Mrs. 
S. J. Penniman, Mrs. E. W. Perkins, Hon. 
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w. W. Vivian, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Wick ham, 

Furst *Bismarck.—Arriving, Thu., 7 
Oct., Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. De Forest, 
Miss Ethel De Forest, Miss Frances De 
Forest, Mr. J. L. De Forest, Mr. Henry L. 
De Forest, Mrs. W. W. Brown, the Misses 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Perry, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Crosby Brown, Miss Anna Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs, Everett P. Wheeler, Mrs. Jas. 
Agostini, Miss Agostini, 

St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 6 Oct., Dr. 
Elliott, Mrs. C. A. Griscom, ” Miss Frances 
C. Griscom, Mr. and Mrs, Chandler Hale, 
Mr. P. Frank Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Kenny, Miss May Kenny, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Paton. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Fri , 8 Oct., Hon. 
R. D. Benedict, Mrs. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., Mr. J. L. Cadwallader, 
Mr. J. Sergeant Cram, Mrs. Douglass, Mrs. 
H. D.;Gibson, Mr. George A. Kessler, Mrs. 
Spencer Ledyard, Major-General Nelson A. 
Miles, Mrs. Miles, Capt. M. P. Maus, Mrs. 
A. R. Parrish, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuy- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Schermerhorn, 
Mr. Chas, Truslow, Mrs. Walcott, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles T. Yerkes. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 
i ie dramatic event of most importance 


so far this season was the production 

of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, The 
Devil's Disciple, by Mr. Mansfield at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre last week. _ Anything 
in which either of these men is concerned— 
Mr. Shaw being the dramatic critic of the 
London Saturday Review and a playwright, 
Mr. Mansfield having established a reputation 
as a daring actor of original method, predis- 
posed to eccentric characters—calls for more 
than ordinary attention. Naturally one ex- 
pects in this play something new, strikingly 
original and effective. In a measure, ail 
three expectations are realized and partially 
disappointed. In the hard days of the Revolu- 
tionary War, 1877, in New Hampshire, 
when still under the British rule and the 
command of General Burgoyne, Mr. Shaw 
has placed a number of characters which are 
accidentally related by circumstance, but are 
without any closely woven dramatic purpose. 
Inasmuch as unemotional analysis of character 
is the mental inclination of the day, as seen in 
fiction, but hardly as yet on the stage, 
it is not surprising that The Devil's 
Disciple is not without reason for existence. 
One is rather puzzled than stirred by its situ- 
ations, so contrary are they to ordinary dra- 
matic form, That an independent character 
should revolt against evident hypocritical piety, 
and go to the opposite extreme of reckless 
viciousness is not uncommon. That such a 
man should, upon impulse, do an act of ex- 
traordinary heroic self-sacrifice is not new. 
That being suddenly loved through this act by 
the young wife of another less attractive, and 
seemingly cowardly man, is to be expected. 
But that he should not love the woman, that 
her attitude throughout is one of pathetic 
pleading, is certainly unusual on the stage of 
to-day, however natural it may be by stand- 
ards of probability. It is this naturalness, 
this taking of pages from actual life as most 
of us know it, that gives the play its interest. 
It is perplexing but vastly entertaining, and 








in Mr. Mansfield’s hands has rendition which 
is most artistic. It is doubtfulif he has ever 
done better work or given a play that is so 
distinctly attuned to the taste of the time, 
notwithstanding its inconsequence, its dra- 
matic pointlessness and its extreme poverty of 


animating motive. 
NOTES 

he playwrights and the actors have been 
unsually lucky this season. From_ theatre 
after theatre comes the report of good houses 
and extended engagements. Maude Adams, 
in spite of the lukewarmness of the critics, 
has been so successful in The Little Minister 


at the Empire that not only have mid-week 
Matinées been given but a fortnight’s exten- 
sion of time has been arranged, beside which 


an e'fort is making to secure another New 
York theatre for a still longer run. 
Likewise there come reports of E. S. Wil- 





lard having been so successful with The 
Physician at Wallack’s that he has decided to 
play it during the whole four weeks of his 
engagement. 

The beautiful Maxine Elliott is to re- 
appear in New York at the Knickerbocker 
on Monday next in An American Citizen, a 
play by Madeline Lucette Ryley. Mr. Nat. 
C. Goodwin is cast for the puncipal rdle. 

The prince charming of the matinée girl, 
Mr, Edward H. Sothern, appeared on Mon- 
day last in the acutely romantic rdle of Claude 
Melnotte. He was in his element, and his 
young feminine adorers will be more than 
ever devoted to the most popular stage lover 
of the day. 

In Town will leave the New York stage 
on Saturday evening, but that is the only 
theatrical success which is billed for early de- 
parture. Most of the plays appear to have 
settled down for good steady runs ; Sol Smith 
Russell has made a hit with A Bachelor’s 
Romance at the Garden Theatre and as much 
can be said of The Proper Caper at Hoyt’s. 

The most pronounced hit of the season 
was made by The First Born at the Manhat- 
tan Theatre. This exposition of Chinese 
life and character has taken the city by 
storm. 

The Circus Girl, at Daly’s Theatre, gives 
no indication of diminished popularity and it 
seems likely to hold the boards until the reg- 
ular season. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield, it is pleasant to 
chronicle, is attracting large audiences to the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre with the Devil's 
Disciple. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Nature, 
Bijou—8.15, What Happened to Jones. 
Broadway - 8.15, Half a King. 
Casino—8.00, The Beile of New York, 
Daly*s— 8.15, The Circus Girl. 
Empire—8.20, The Little Minister. 

Fifth Avenue—8.30, The Devil’s Disciple. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Sign of the Cross. 
Garden—8.15, A Bachelor's Romance. 
Garrick— 8.20, A Stranger in New Y ork. 
Herald Square —8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, The Proper Caper. 
Knickerbocker— 8.15, In Town, 
Lyceum—8.15, Lady of Lyons. 
Manhattan—8.15, The First Born. 
Star—8.15, The Liliputians. 
Wallack’s—8 15, The Physician. 
American Institute Fair, Madison Square Garden, 
Keith's — Continuous Performance. 
Proctor’s— Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée — Concert, Wax works, etc. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


976. Silver Service, To Brownie, Al- 
legheny City.—(1) Will you please tell me the 
silver necessary for a modish dinner or lunch- 
eon, such as butter knives, etc.? 

(2) And will you also let me know of 
any pretty accessories to a lady’s toilette (the 
newest bags for the waist, watchpins, etc. ). 

(1) The silver that can be used for a din- 
ner is almost endless, Sets of silver can be 
bought ranging in price from $2.60 to any 
amount. ‘The simple sets consisting of soup 
ladle, a few fancy spoons and forks, one 
dozen dessert forks, one dozen dinner forks, 
one dozen small knives, one dozen large 
knives, and three sizes of spoons; two sets 
with spoons and knives and forks for every 
occasion, two or more sets of carvers, oyster 
forks, salad forks, ice cream forks, orange 
spoons, butter knives, and several dozen 
fancy spoons and forks for salads, etc, 

The silver that is necessary for a dinner 
would be oyster forks, soup spoons, forks and 





small silver knives for fish, dessert forks 
for entrées, dinner forks for roasts, dessert 
spoons or forks for sweets, small spoons for 
black coffee. Salt cellars, pepper pots, silver 
vegetable dishes. Butter knives you do not 
need for dinner ; with this aduition the same 
silver does for luncheons, Of course it is not 
necessary to have solid silver, as the designs 
are equally pretty in plate. 

(2) The designs in personal jewelry are 
very similar to those of last winter. Watch 
pins are like those published in Vogue. The 
prettiest designs are those taken from the an- 
tique. Turquoise will be much worn for 
pins, watch pins, etc.; spiral bracelets fitting 
the wrist tightly are worn again, gold and 
silver chatelaines, lorgnette chains, and rings. 
Of course earrings are not as much worn, 
Enameled, gold, and jeweled belts will be used 
with cloth dresses and fur jackets. 


977. Toilet Articles. To. L. R., 
Phila.—Will Vogue kindly inquire for me, 
as soon as possible, for a reliable lotion for 
keeping the hands white and soft, and some- 
thing that will prevent superfluous hair from 
growing on the hands if the lotion asked for 
above is used constantly (every day)? I trust 
Vogue may be able to help me in this little 
toilet matter, as I have tried several things, 
yet hesitate about using them every day, for 
the reason named above. I appeal to Vogue, 
knowing it would give me nothing but reli- 
able information. 

The effect of lotions on different skins is 
so very diverse that we hesitate to recommend 
any, but think if you will try the simple 
remedies you will find them efficacious, 
Once or twice a week squeeze a little lemon 
juice into the water in which you wash your 
hands ; pour that off and put a little of this 
recipe in the water, viz.: Half an ounce of 
gum benzoin, rubbed into half a pint of rose- 
water, softened with a table-spoonful of glyc- 
erine. Another we can recommend: one- 
quarter Ib. of powdered castile soap, two and 
one-half lbs, of oatmeal, one-half lb. of orris 
root. Put a small quantity of this in a cheese- 
cloth bag, sew it up and use as you would a 


sponge. This turns the water white, forms 
a lather and makes the skin white and 
smooth. Plain oatmeal and bran are both 


good for the skin also. The Oakley Soap 
and Perfumery Company’s violet almond 
meal we can recommend highly. The skin 
becomes soft and white with its use, and does 
not produce superfluous hair. 


978. Second Year Mourning .——Cloth 
for Jackets—Furs.—To J. B., Phila.— 
(1). Please give second year mourning dress. 
( Brother). 

(2) Is ladies’-cloth suitable for 
The rough cloth for jackets ? 

(3) What furs, etc. ? 

(1) Black broadcloth, ladies’-cloth, dark 
gray whipcord or cheviot would be suitable 
for second year mourning street gowns. 

(2) Both rough and .smooth cloth jackets 
will be worn, also fur and velvet. 

(3) Persian lamb, chinchilla, ‘fox, any 
black or gray fur can be worn in second 
mourning. 


suiting ? 


979. Gloves for Bride. To Marguerite, 
Vancouver,—What is the smart shade of 
gloves for a bluish-gray gown braided in black. 
To be worn by a bride who is to be married 
in her traveling gown. ° 

The most stylish shade of gloves to wear 
with a gray gown in which you are to be 
martied, is pale yellow suéde, eight button 


length. 


980. Wedding Duties of Maid of 
Honor. (1) To S. B. A.—I am to be maid 
of honor at a friend’s wedding the last of 
October, and would like you to tell me some 
of the duties as well as privileges. 

(2) I wish to entertain the bridal party at 
dinner, the evening preceding the wedding. 
Will you kindly suggest a menu not too 
elaborate ? 

(3) How should I seat the guests? There 
will be four maids of honor and four ushers. 

(4) Will the shade, like enclosed sample, 
be worn at al] this winter ? would it be suit- 
able for a school girl’s street costume? 

(1) The duties ofa maid of honor are very 
few : Holding the bride's bouquet during part 
of the marriage ceremony, turning and ar- 





ranging her train when she turns to come 
down the aisle after being married. The 
privileges are dubious and consist chiefly of 
the opportunity of giving the bride a hand- 
some present. 

(2) Blue points on half-shell. 
and rolled brown bread. Celery. Bisque of 
lobster. Toasted crackers, Sherry. Broiled 
Spanish Mackerel. Parsley and lemon sauce, 
Cucumber salad. Potatoes. Champagne. 
Sweetbreads and mushrooms. French rolls. 
Filet of beef. Potato Straws. Broiled toma- 
toes. Roasted grouse. Celery Salad. Hick- 
ory-nut Ice cream, Fancy cakes. Black 
coffee, Créme de menthe. Brandy, Cigare*tes. 
Cigars. 

(3) You do not say whois to be present, 
except four maids and four ushers, The 
host should take in the future bride and 
place her on his right, the best man the maid 
of honor, each usher one of the bridesmaids, 
the hostess the groom. The woman always 
sits at the right of the man who takes her. 

(4) The sample you enclose, both in mate- 
rial and color, would make a suitable street 
gown for a school girl, 


981. Men’s Dress at Wedding. To 
J. S., Ogdensberg.—(1) Would it be good 
form for a groom and his usher to wear a cut- 
away coat for a noon wedding where the bride 
wears white satin, veil, etc? Any new ideas 
for a noon wedding would be gratefully re- 
ceived. 

(2) Will you not give me some hints for 
children’s parties in your valuable paper ? 

(1) It would not be correct for a groom 
and ushers to wear cutaway coats at a noon 
wedding where the bride wears full bridal 
gown. The regulation dress for groom and 
ushers was given in Vogue, 12 Aug., 1897. 
No. 950 Answers to Correspondents Vogue, 
19 Aug., may help you. Also 24 Dec., 
1896. 

(2) You do not say if you wish the party 
for small or large children. Parties for 
children from twelve to sixteen are exactly 
like those for adults except at an earlier hour, 
For small children, different games are played, 
such as pillow-dex, sticking the tail on the 
donkey, etc., with prizes for the most suc- 
cessful; or a Punch and Judy show, a 
prestidigitateur or something of that kind is 
provided to amuse the children, A Jack 
Horner pie is an amusing incident at the sup- 
per. This consists of a large dish filled with 
small presents, each with a ribbon attached. 
The crust is made of white tissue paper, 
which is fastened to the edge, leaving the 
ribbons out. This hides the contents so the 
children cannot see what they are about to 
get. Each child is given a ribbon and they 
draw out the present attached. It is very 
much like a grab.bag. It makes a pretty 
centrepiece on the table at a childrens’ 
party. These pies can be bought already 
filled at any caterer’s. 


Buttered 


FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


A USEFUL WHITE BAREGE 


T the close of the season it is quite a 
A profitable time to reflect on gowns 
in general as well as in particular, 
but especially summer frocks, which are put 
to the test more severely than our winter 
ones. It isa good plan to note our experiences 
of gown fabrics, in wool, cotton, and silk, as 
they constitute the foundation of materials 
season after season, the changes made being 
generally those in weaving color and designs. 
This leads us up to expert knowledge on what 
will wear best under certain climatic condi- 
tions, and give genial satisfaction. Matrons 
who have large and various purchases to 
make need to acquaint themselves with all 
this detail from season to season in order to 
expend their money wisely and well. 

As an instance of a most reliable material 
let me mention a familiar gown of the season 
in white wool barége, the quality sheer and 
fine. After three months’ wear and almost 
constant service the fabric is unsoiled, fresh- 
looking, and elastic. It was built into a dual 
gown by a simple and pretty accessory much 
to be recommended to slender purses. In 
its low bodice there are the possibilities of 
dressy evening occasions, and by the little 

(Continued on page vi) 
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he Economy of 
Our Boys’ Clothing 


Consists in something more than that 
its price is moderate. Other makes may 
be as low, or even lower; but our 
cloths after being specially manu- 
factured for Boys’ Wear, are made up 
by Boys’ Tailors, who, working for Boys 
Only, give our clothing that style and 
finish by which it is everywhere dis- 
tinguished. 


Because it wears so much longer, and 
is so much handsomer, it is truly eco- 
nomical. And westudythesame kind of 
economy in *¢ Everything for Children.’’ 


: 60-62 West 23d St., 
: NEW YORK. 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant V. alley 
Wine Company, 
RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York, 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. | Box 2248, 
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WATER PROOF 
DRESS FACING | 


and BINDING 


is of matchless value for women who wish 
to save the trouble and expense of fre- | 
quent rebinding, being rubber treated, and 
{3 therefore of special value in bad weath- 
er. A dress with this facing is well equipped 
for out-of-door wear during the Fall and 
Its Velvet edge gives the 
same handsome and dressy ua ppearance 
asis imparted by a high quality Velveteen 
dress facing, and the superior quality of 
the materials used, together with the rub- | 
ber treatment insures longer wear than 








| can be obtained from any other facing. 


| 


By reason of the natural resistance of the 

facing, the skirt hangsin graceful folds 

without the necessity of interlinings, etc. 
Ask for it. Most Dealers Sell It. 


If Not Yours, Write to Us for Samples. 
THE VELUTINA BIAS CO,, 
New York City 


STADLER & FALK 





Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last Model 


Doll Show, held at the Waldorf. 


Makers of High-class Garments 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
535 Fifth Avenue 


Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats. 


ee 


Protector—a genuine protector—for the skirt. 


at, There is no binding to compare with the original and 
j|j reliable 


FEDER’S POrMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and Foretgn Patents) 


You have had nothing but dissatisfaction with all the bind- 
! ings you have tried; now try Feder’s Pompadour, and you will find 
that you have got something that fulfils all the requirements of 

a perfect dress edge. 
It isan embellishment to the dress—it absolutely protects the 
edge of your skirt—it will outwear the skirt—it is cleaned with- 


A shake, and the dust is off ! 
A tub, and it’ 


AT ALL DRY GOODS STORES, or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Important:—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your pro- 
tection, thatthe name FEDER'S is stamped on every yard. 


sclean! A brush, and it’s new! 
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everything when hesgntertains you. 
J & 


ts the best.” The verdict of the American people after & 
years of testing is in favor of this one great gift of 
nature. Endorsed and prescribed by leading physicians 


everywhere. 





Notwithstanding the advance 
in price of imported waters, prices 
on Londonderry remain the same. 
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‘IN NAME AND IN FACT’”’ 
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| 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


World's Columbian Ex positiog, 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


(One door above 28th ) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 
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Sold by all dealers in Mineral 
Waters, and in every hotel and 
club in America. 














New York 





Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 


for Waist or Skirt. 


changeable and of superior quality. 








Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. | 


FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


WILL NOT GROCK 


Positively un- 























SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 

Hasa perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil 
Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn't bend. 

Super nickled, doesn’t turn 
i brassy. 


Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 


ies S, imi) 


FREE! We will send sam- 
* ples of the CLIN- 
TON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 
children. 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn. 





“It just suits me!"’ 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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L-L-RovSH 


Mong the tyrannies imposed by custom upon women 
A is the convention which compels them to remain 
inmates of the family home, however desirable it 

may be for individual women and girls to live among 
strangers orto set up hearthstones for themselves. Even 
now, when woman has undergone a considerable degree of 
emancipation, it is regarded as peculiar, to say the least, 
that she have a separate domicile, unless she has it under 
matrimonial conditions. The pretence that families dwell 
together in peace is notoriously not the fact. There is 
more wearing disagreement in families, more petty bicker- 
ing than strangers would permit; and all home conten- 
tions fall heaviest on the women members. And then, too, 
quarrels are not the only family possibility. There are 
also differences of opinion that are fundamental and which 
render intimate intercourse irksome. There is an enor- 
mous amount of nervous energy wasted not alone on family 
dissensions, but also on family non-agreements milder in 
type. And if awoman prefers opportunity to develop her 
life on certain lines amid congenial! surroundings she should 
be permitted to do so without being subject to the criticism, 
of which she is now the object. 


In households it is assumed that men are entitled to an in- 
dependent life within the home. Not so with the woman ; 
even though she be a bread winner it is expected of her 
that she contribute service and companionship freely, at 
however great cost of tire, time and opportunity to herself. 
If the household machinery goes awry, it is the daughters, 
even those with outside work, who are expected to stand in 
the breach. The brothers are supposed to be sufficiently 
taxed by their daily work, and looking after domestic mat- 
ters is not demanded of them. It is not of course desirable 
that young girls should leave home and set up individual 
establishments or cast their lot with strangers; but young 
women of twenty-five and those of maturer years ought 
certainly be free to order their livesas appears best to them, 
even though this leads to their taking a suite of rooms with 
a congenial woman friend or to their living in a boarding- 
house within a stone’s throw of the family household. As 
matters are now, unless a woman has a contempt for the 
opinion of her associates, she is obliged to explain with 
considerable detail why she prefers to live outside of her 
relatives’ home. This is the case even with a widow whose 
nearest relative is a married sister. ‘* Only two sisters left 
ofthe family,’’ say the gossips, ‘and it’s so queerthat she 
will go off by herself; there must have been a quarrel.’’ 


It is so hard for public opinion to come around to a reali- 
zation that the day of keeping women in leading strings is 
forever past. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


O word in the language has been more 
bandied about during the last few 
years than ‘¢ art.’” There have been 

and are art squares, art departments in general 
merchandise shops, artistic corners in homes, 
art costumes—in fact there is not a human in- 
terest but has had art ascribed to it or imposed 
upon it. And the difference between art and 
not art has been ass ned to be easily of distinc- 
tion to the least tra aed taste. Americans now 
admit that previous to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876 their ideas of art were crude, but 
what with art schools, art agitation and particu- 
larly art **talk,’’ the American of to-day re- 
gards himself as having received a liberal art 
education since the Philadelphia days of 
twenty years ago. On the strength of what 
he thinks he knows he resents any intimation 
that he is still largely barbarian so far as re- 
gardsart. Foreign criticism he fiercely resents, 
and there isno hope of his enlightenment from 
that quarter ; but perhaps he may learn a little 
of his own limitations by following the pro- 
ceedings of the government commission which 
just now is endeavoring to have art properly 
defined in order that the tariff regulations, 
in regard to a tax on foreign art works, may 
be justly applied. The commission intends to 
consult the highest art authorities, and thus 
far the reports of two artists on recently im- 
ported altars should be highly instructive to 
the laity. One altar is pronounced a work of 
art, and the other, although elaborate and im- 
posing, was architecture. It must be mortify- 
ing to a congregation, after having scorned the 
art possibilities of this country and gone 
abroad for an art product, to discover that their 
selection is mechanism, not art ; but perhaps 
their discomfiture may be mitigated by the re- 
flection that under this ruling the altar will be 
permitted free entry. The discussion, how- 
ever embarrassing to some individuals, prom- 
ises to be valuable in an educational way for 
the public at large. Perhaps it will materially 
hasten the day when ‘hand painted *” sachets 
and placques, and paint-daubed tables will be 
properly regarded by the public as an offense 
against good taste, and not as now complac- 
ently looked upon as evidences of art progress. 


a” 

The American Humane Association is 
holding its twenty-first annual convention at 
Nashville, 13, 14, 15 October, during the pro- 
gress of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 
A number of prominent speakers will address the 
convention, among them the following well- 
known advocates of kindness to helpless 
creatures : Miss Georgina Kendall, of New 
York, whose topic is The Witchcraft of To- 
day; Amanda M. Hale, M.D., of New 
Orleans, on The Correlated Duties of the 
Humane Public and The Medical Profession 
in Regard to Vivisection; Mrs. Caroline 
Spencer, of Catskill, on The Bird Question ; 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, on Homes tor Lost 


VOGUE 





Dogs. Among the men speakers is to be 
Hon. John G. Shortall, president of Ameri- 
can Humane Association. This association 
of societies forthe prevention of cruelty to 


animals and those also devoted to the inter- 


ests of children during the twenty years of 
its existence has very perceptibly lessened the 
amount of the world’s misery. 

«x 

How far developed the pet-keeping habit is 
in the metropolis may be inferred from the fact 
that one of the best-known apartment houses 
in all its advertisements for tenants this season 
announces most conspicuously the fact that it 
has no accommodation for parrots, dogs or other 
animals. Children have heretofore been the 
béte noir of landlord’s, and it appears that 
the four-footed and feathered pets are also to 
be put under the ban. There have been 
animal lovers who continued housekeeping on 
account of a beloved puss, but if the crusade 
against animal-keeping in apartment houses 
continues, the animal owner will be com- 
pelled to become a suburbanite if he would 
continue daily communion with his friends of 
the dumb world. 

Pia 

Car conductors have few to praise them, but 
there is one woman who steadfastly maintains 
that they are a much abused lot of men, she 
having found them courteous beyond the re- 
quirements of ordinary civility. On boarding 
a Broadway car lately their champion remarked 
to the conductor, ‘* You do not, I believe, al- 
low newsboys on the car?*’ **No,”’ he re- 
plied, ‘*what paper is it that you want?’ 
She mentioned a high-priced evening paper. 
From the back of the car this conductor hailed 
newsboy after newsboy, and fortwo miles he 
continued to shout to every boy who had a 
bundle of papers under his arm. Could gallan- 
try go farther? 

Pal 

Sport has freed women in large measure 
from the tyranny of skirts, but the lot of the 
domestic—except she ride a bicycle—has not 
been effected by the shortening process. She, 
as much as the devotee of sports, needs to be 
relieved of the weary weight of clothes that 
drag her down, but custom does not sanction 
ankle display by serving maids, and the vic- 
tims of senseless fashion may be seen in the 
early morning by the hundreds struggling to 
wash sidewalks, the while frantic clutchings go 
on after flopping draperies. The mistresses’ 
rainy day clubs might, with propriety, expand 
their work so as to include agitation in behalf 
of curtailed petticoats for sidewalk washers, at 
least. 

* % 

There is a generally credited theory to the 
effect that women are more severe in their 
judgment of other womenthanare men. The 
theory is not tenable, and one very pronounced 
case in point is that of the daily newspaper. 
This is an enterprise managed by men, and 
will anyone pretend to say that the criticisms 
of woman, her shortcomings, her grievous sins 
are covered with the mantle of charity? Are 
they not blazened forth with every detail that 
the most morbid appetite could crave ? 
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PASTELS 
By H. G. E. 
HAVRE 
8 tue night the sun went down hot and 
red into the sea, leaving all the sky 
afire, and the fire all reflected in the 
rising, falling water, in the quiet pools and in 
the little waves that curled along the sand. 

The tide was out and the beach lay bare to 
the water’s edge, shallow pools in its hollows, 
the hight of the last full tide marked by a 
wavering line of shells and pebbles and sea 
weed. 

Against the red sky the figures of the fishers 
stood out black, and their boat, drawn up on 
the sand, lay in a mass of shadow. 

Every figure was in motion, the men bend- 
ing and swaying as they hauled in the nets ; 
the women in their high caps and wooden 
shoes, peeping and peering on tip-toe, shading 
their eyes with their hands from the level red 
rays of the sun; the children, bare-legged, 
running and hopping like little snipe over the 
sand, their long black shadows following 
them ; all watching eagerly for the first sight 
of the nets that the dripping ropes drew in. 

The whole a vivid, moving picture darkly 
silhouetted against the glowing, burning back- 
ground of the sky. 


* * 


It was hot, very hot. I lay on the grass 
under the trees and the sunlight, playing 
through their leaves, fell warm upon my face. 
The wind murmured through the branches, 
the insects hummed in the grass; the little 
waves lap-lapped softly on the stones ; and the 
sun was sinking slowly down, down, down, 
through the blue sky into the blue hills. 

Out there before me lay the Lake Como, so 
still that her water reflected like a mirror the 
mountains that rose above her and the gray- 
walled towns along her shore. 

The blue mountains lay dark against the 
paler blue of the sky, their peaks still white 
with the winter snow—wide stretches turned 
almost to gold by the sunlight, deep valleys 
sunk in the purple shadows, and over them 
that blue hazy light of Italy, softening all out- 
lines, blurring all things into warm masses of 
blue lights and bluer shades. 

The quaint little old towns with their gray 
walls hung over the water, their steep, narrow, 
stony streets and their low stucco houses 
tumbling against each other, gaily painted, 
smothered in roses, melting all their color into 
the blue light of the water and the blue shadow 
of the mountains. 


THE PRINCESS 


Once upon a time there lived a princess, 
She was very beautiful, as all princesses 
are, and her beauty, added to her dower, 
brought many suitors for her hand. Of 
them all was chosen the richest and the 
noblest, the ruler of a mighty kingdom ; and 
on the day of the wedding there was feasting 
and rejoicing in all the land. When the 
princess rode off with her lordly husband all 
the world was there to see ; the air was full of 
music ; her path was strewn with flowers. 
But in her heart was a great pain. In her ears 
rang the sound of one voice, before her eyes 
rose one face. But it was only the face and 
the voice of the page who had served her, 
only the face and the voice of one beneath her 
thoughts. For she was a princess. 
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THE LAST WORD 


MARY MARGARET KAVANAGH 


Cene: A hotel piazza. 
Time: Late autumn. 
Dramatis Person# : A lady, young ; 
a gentleman, not so young; a waiter. 

He: ‘*Marian Eccles! The very last 
person I expected to see, and the one of all 
others I most wished to see. Fate has deliv- 
ered you into my hands. What brings you 
here?”’ 


VOGUE 


SHE: ** Who might he be ?”” 

He: ‘* You know well enough. You had 
no right to flirt with Gilbert Dane.”’ 

SHe: **I flirt? How dare you say so? 
Flirt! ! !°° 

He: ** What else do you call it, pray? I 
told you when you insisted on my presenting 
him that he was not your kind at all.”’ 

SHE: ** Yes; you said that he was pos- 
sessed of some brains, and—what else was it 
you claimed for him? Oh dear! my wretched 
memory! Yes, Ihave it! A soul. A great 
soul! I think you said.”* 

















GUOD TASTE FURNISHING——MANTEL BY C, HARRISON TOWNSEND 


Sue: ** The desire to see the country in 
her autumn garments, perhaps. Don’t ask me 
for reasons or explanations. It is so fatiguing 
to be obliged to question one’s motives. 
What is the object that makes you so desirous 
of my company. You have not sought it 
much of late ?*’ 

He: **I think you might guess the reason. 
Marian, long years of acquaintance, of friend- 
ship, have given me some claim to your regard. 
Your mother loved and trusted—What is the 
matter ?”” 

SHe: **Oh, Arthur! Don't tell me you 
are going to ask me to marry you !”" 

He: “ Nonsense! ”’ 

Sue: **Ah! You reassure me. Do you 
know, fora moment I was really frightened. 
I have had so much of that kind of experience 
lately.”” 

He: ‘*Have you, indeed? Now, to quit 
beating about the bush. What are you going 
to do about my best friend ?”’ 


He: ‘I did. I acknowledge it in spite of 
your sneers.”” 

SHE: ‘* My sneers! Now, just listen to the 
man! People who are five foot nothing never 
sneer. Besides I am too good natured.’* 

He: This is all irrelevant.”’ 

SHE: **Is it? You are very inconsistent. 
I remember you telling me that he was not to 
be trifled with, that his was a nature to be 
deeply studied. Well, I studied it. I never 
trifled, never! I went into it with all my— 
my—heart.”” 

He: ‘No you didn't.”’ 

SHE: ‘*I did, I say. I encouraged him to 
call, to meet me on every possible occasion. 
How otherwise could I study him? Tostudy 
well ene needs to keep the subject steadily 
before one and I did this as much as possible. 
Has he been complaining? Iam sure I was 
perfectly lovely to him always. You are very 
unkind, Arthur, indeed you are. I try to 
please you and your friend and —and 4s 
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HE: **You would drive the arch fiend wild! *” 

SHE: ** Gil , Mr. Dane, would have 
said : ‘ You would drive the devil to despera- 
tion,’. much stronger and a pleasing alliteration 
—hbesides. The arch-fiend ! You do mean the 
devil, I suppose. Well, that ought to be a 
meritorious action.”” 

He: ‘* Now, my good little girl, I am not 
going to be put off in this fashion or leave you 
in peace till I get my answer. What are you 
going to do with Gilbert Dane? ”’ 

SHE: ‘*You weary me. What do you 
want me to do? I have not finished studying 
him.”’ 

He: ‘Be serious if you can. Do you 
know that the man loves you ?*’ 

Sue: **Oh, Arthur! You dear old boy ! 
That is kind of you. I had no doubt of it, 
for he told me so often enough, heaven knows 
—and a great soul like that could not lie; but 
it is nice to think you see it too.”’ 

He: ** Marian !”’ 

SHE: ‘* Yes. He was quite impressive. It 
made the study still more interesting ; another 
mood, you see.”” 

He: ‘* Marian !"" 

SHE: ‘*¢ And still you want me to give it 
up. I assure you it is the first thing in all 
my bellehood that has really interested me. 
It has quite taken me out of myself. I am 
no longer Marian Eccles. However, let me 
hear what you wish.’ 

He: ** You could not marry the man. I 
mean by that you would not, for I see no 
reason why any woman could not be happy in 
his way of living, but he could not be satisfied 
in your world ; and if he were, it would be at 
the loss of the best in him.”’ 

SHE: ‘* You are flattering.”” 

He: ‘*I am truthful. You see, my dear, 
I like you and I think you too good to wish to 
turn. him into the society ‘tailor’s block’ 
your set admires, and not quite good enough 
perhaps to leave it all and put the direction of 
your life in his hands. To be quite frank, he 
is capable of being highly appreciated by a 
little finer social stratum than yours, but quite 
at sea in the swell set you affect.”” 

SHE: ‘* My set is good enough for you.” 

He: ** But not for him.” 

SHE: ‘* Well, you must have a very sincere 
friendship for your prodigy when it can make 
you say such horribly disagreeable things to a 
girl whose mother loved, and ee 

He: ‘* Youare laughing atme. You have 
no feeling.”” 

SHE: **None! Youareright. Iam quite 
worthless in comparison with him. I will— 
give—him—no! Let my handkerchief alone. 
I am notcrying. There! If he asks me to 
marry him again I shall say # 

Walter: ‘* Mrs. Dane, Mr. Dane is wait- 
ing with the horses at the door.’’ 

SHE: ** Mercy ! and I have not even my 
habit on. Ask Mr. Dane to have patience 
for five minutes longer. Au revoir, Arthur.”’ 

He: ‘* Marian! Marian! What did that 
man call you?”’ 

SHE: ‘* Let me se¢—my name, I suppose.’ 

He: ‘*He called you Mrs. Dane.”’ 

SHe: ** Well?” 

He: ** You wicked girl ! You were laugh- 
ing at meallthetime. A pretty mess I have 
made for myself.”” 

SHE: ‘**I forgive you. You see the study 
was so absorbing and I could not keep the 
subject constantly before me in any other way. 

lever mind. Go and ask Gi.bert how we 
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managed to evade you all and marry so quietly. 
I must hurry—but, by the way, you have the 
answer you were so anxious about, have you 
not?’’ 


THE SLEEPING PRINCESS 
ee eg enchanted palace and nothing 


less,"* said Sterling, as he rested on 

his oars and gazed at the river's 
shore. High on the bank stood an old stone 
house ; vines covered its crumbling towers and 
birds’ nests hung from its broken pillars. The 
windows were open, but no sound came to 
him on the still summer air, and no human 
being was to be seen. From the house a gar- 
den equally old and ruined stretched to the 
river. Fruit and flowers grew together in a 
sweet tangle, and the long grass rustled gaily, 
unfrighted by thought of the scythe. 

‘‘It looks interesting, I think Ill ex- 
plore’’ ; so saying Sterling moored his boat 
at the shaking dock, and walked up the grass- 
covered path. His feet made nosound on the 
turf, so it was he came upon the princess of 
the palace without disturbing her. She was a 
little girl of twelve or thirteen, and she lay 
asleep under the trees. Her long, yellow hair 


formed a pillow for her head, her cheeks were 





VOGUE 


DISCIPLINING CUPID 


pink and soft like a baby’s, and her parted lips 
as red as cherries. 

«Jove, what a pretty child!*’ said Ster- 
ling ; then with a sudden impulse, half of 
pleasure in so pretty a picture, half in remem- 
brance of the prince in the old fairy tale, he 
bent and lightly kissed her on the cheek. 

Unlike the princess in the fairy story the 
girl did not wake, but a sudden noise was 
heard in the house. 

«« As I'm a trespasser I think I'll leave,’ 
laughed the young man to himself, and he hur- 
ried back to his boat. 

That night Sterling went to a reception at 
the house of his uncle. As he entered the 
room his cousin seized upon him. 

««Come on, Phil,’’ he said, ‘I want you 
to meet one of our new neighbors, Miss Van 
Kline. After a year abroad the family have 
come back to that old place you were telling 
me about this morning.”’ 

Sterling found himself before a small girl 
with golden hair piled upon her head, dressed 
in a low cut gown of heavy, trailing silk. In 
spite of her mature costume and coiffure, the 
face which she raised to him was very child- 
ish. He started—it was so like the little girl 
of the morning. ‘* Her big sister,’ he said to 
himself, then smiled at such an adjective ap- 
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plied to the diminutive young person beside 
him. 

«I fear I was a trespasser in your country 
this morning, Miss Van Kline,’’ began Ster- 
ling ; then he told her of his visit, and they 
discussed the old place, and she laughed at his 
description of its trance-like aspect. 

*¢ And do you know I have a confession to 
make—wandering about the enchanted garden 
I came across a little princess asleep in the 
shade. Your sister, she must be, for she 
resembles you closely. She looked so pretty 
and innocent, I—well, I kissed her. Will 
you absolve me for her? *’ 

Miss Van Kline colored violently, then 
said, earnestly : 

«¢T—she will forgive you, Mr. Sterling, but 
don’t ever tell anyone. It would make her 
very angry. I see my father beckoning me. 
Will you please take me to him.”’ 

‘*T saw you getting on famously with old 
Van Kline,’’ said Sterling’s cousin, later in the 
evening. ‘* First the daughter, then the papa. 
Do you wish to ingratiate yourself ?** 

‘* 1 saw another member of the family this 
morning ; it was Miss Van Kline’s little sister.” 

‘¢ Little sister! She hasn’t any. She's the 
only child !*’ 

Mary Dwight. 
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WHERE TWO MET 


BY ANNIE ELIZA BRAND 


2 tae cheerful sun playing hide and seek 


among the newly opened leaves made 

a mosaic of light and shade on the 
clear hardness of the tree-bordered path. 
Above, saucy white cloudlets scudded lightly 
across the bright sky. The horse-chestnut 
trees, brave pyramids of pink and white, sent 
down showers of snowy petals with each puff 
of the baby wind. Children were at play on 
the springy turf, their voices, everything, gay 
with the promise of summer—everything but 
the woman who sat with sullen, unseeing eyes 
lifted to the leafy tracery of the arching boughs 
above her. 

She rose indifferently as two groups ap- 
proached from the opposite ends of the glade. 
A sudden change stirred the expressionless re- 
serve of her face. She started and stood a 
moment as if spell-bound. 

‘¢ Why should I care ?*’ she said to herself, 
doggedly. ‘* Heavens! What a meeting !”’ 
With a further compression of her thin lips 
she sat down again and waited. 

They were near now—the man she had 
sinned against, the man who had sinned against 
her and for whom she had thrown away honor, 
met, and passing, almost touched her skirts. 
They bowed to each other with the unmeaning 
courtesy of trivial acquaintances, mutually un- 
conscious of the unhappy bond that had linked 
them in the separated past, and of the nearness 
of the woman whose love had once meant all 
to them both. 

Their careless glances saw only an unob- 
trusive figure, a worn and faded face, half 
averted. They had both forgotten, and she 
had changed. 

With a bitter thought for man’s short mem- 
ory, her watching eyes followed first one then 
the other departing figure. Under the mask 
of her impassive features a storm of suppressed 
passion raged. Hers was all the punishment, 
all the pain. She was left to grow old alone, 
unloved, with remorse, jealousy, a haunting 
crew of impish memories to mock at the fiction 
that feeling was dead. 

A deep glance of hate shot from under her 
brows at the man who had taken her all, then 
tired and thrown her aside like a broken toy. 
He had a new plaything now—that golden- 
haired, demure doll by his side. His eyes 
were bent on her young beauty with the caress- 
ing devotion that had worked ruin before. 

The sight made the watcher’s heart too hot 
with hate. She turned slightly away, and her 
glance fell on her husband. He, too, had for- 
gotten and was happy. The knowledge killed 
a lingering illusion carefully kept alive. It 
had been a cheap luxury to believe his regret 
enduring, to indulge futile emotion and picture 
him lonely, unloved, forsaken. 

Not so. He had grown into the type of a 
successful man. No marks of sorrow marred 
the healthy cheerfulness of his bearing. He 
looked and spoke to the girl at his side with 
the possessive complacency of satisfied parental 
affection. 

She was a tall slip of a thing, this daughter 
of his and hers, and the two were contentedly 
happy. Even in that there was no consolation 
for the outcast mother. That black-haired, 
slim young gipsy had nothing of herself in face 
or manner. The girl’s laugh rang out light 
and silvery. The mother’s hands clenched 
involuntarily. A cold fury gripped her heart. 


VOGUE 


It was in the music of such a laugh, from lips 
as red and roundly curved, her troubles had 
their starting-point. The rest had been her 
own doing—estrangement, separation and the 
madness of a passionate nature goaded to 
revolt by the monotony of an empty existence. 

She had thought to seize the bread of love 
at a bold stroke ; it had turned to stone as 
she grasped it. 

Her head dropped on her breast as a turn in 
the path hid the father and daughter. That 
other, too—by this time he and his young 
companion were out on the avenue, going 
gaily about the idle pleasures of their careless 
lives. 
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The laughing children had gone home long 
ago; the promenades were deserted. The 
sun set in a flame of color and the twittering 
sparrows went to roost; still the black-robed 
figure kept its place, motionless, in a silent 
struggle with black despair. 

She rose at last and walked blindly on 
through the gathering dusk. It was the end. 
Why should the body live on and keep the 
soul awake to the torture of a living death? 

The lake lay deep and dark before her. It 
would be quickly over. A moment's shiver 
of the evening silence would end all. She 
paused on the brink, her tense nerves startled 
by a sound, a movement, near. To be dis- 
covered, prevented, was an impossible humilia- 
tion. She stepped back, parting the brush- 
wood cautiously. In the shadow of a slender 
birch something showed dimly white in the 
darkness. Close to the bank a gir! lay prone 
on the damp earth. 

The older woman knew with deadly 
certainty why she was there. Life was too 
cruel for her, too. The long-forgotten 
tenderness of pity broke through the selfish 
hardness of misery. Then she laughed silently 
at the folly of it. A trouble that money 
could mend perhaps? Useless remedy for her 
own ills now—and afterward. The girl must 
be got rid of. She bent and touched her, and 
softened into pity again at sight of the des- 
perate, childish face. It told a common, 
miserable story, half owned, half guessed at— 
her own, plus poverty. 

‘*Fool!’’ she said, angrily. *« The 
money’s no good to me. Take it. Go; 
make a fresh start.’ But the girl only clung 
dumbly to her, stupid with fear and shame. 

Well, this was not the only place, the only 
way. She turned away, and then obeyed a 
sudden impulse. 

«<Get up. I'll take care of you. 
policeman may be along any minute.” 

The threat, the tone of authority com- 
manded obedience. The two, brought to- 


Come, a 


, 


-gether by the desire to quench memory in 


death went back side by side to the truer 
oblivion of a new life. 





GLIMPSES 


REMEMBER— 


When your gownmaker tells you skirts are 
quite long this season, she does not mean that 
your forenoon shopping and walking gowns 
are to lie on the sidewalk. A walking dress 
must clear the walk. Long-skirted afternoon 
gowns are built to be worn in a carriage. If 
we cannot afford the carriage we must hold 
them up on the street. 
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WHaT— 


A pretty fashion this winter are velvet 
gowns for street wear—and in such charm- 
ing colors—in small checks, checker-board 
squares, small and large plaids, and small fig- 
ures. Lyons velvet, as well as velveteens, af- 
ford a scope for limited and unlimited bank 
accounts, very fortunately. 


TuaT— 


One must pay in Paris forty dollars for a 
big hat trimmed with several long plumes. But 
the plumes are Egyptian, outlast all others, 
and are exquisite beyond words. 


THoaT— 


Unless one has seen a tulle ball gown 
bodice trimmed with crushed velvet bows in 
different shades of one color instead of flowers, 
it is impossible to imagine the novelty and 
beauty of it. But such bows must be works 
of art. 


Don’ T— 


Be surprised later on to find that the 
princesse model is uppermost, for gowns of 
ceremony especially. The superb new bro- 
cade moirés in evening colors show that the 
drift tends in that direction. 


How— 


Beautifully wrought are the new jeweled 
belts and how immense are the buckles! Jet 
belts have come in good season, are quite a 
novelty, and most exquisite in design. 


Wuat a Piry— 


The pinks, blues, and greens of evening 
silks are so loud! They will need both lace 
and velvet in generous quantity to soften them 
into becomingness. All the buffs, corn-yel- 
lows, and orange tints are perfection. 


THaT— 


Chinchilla is extremely smart on every- 
thing. Silver-gray astrakhan and gray mouf- 
flon belong particularly to the young contin- 
gent. Persian lamb for cloth gowns, ermine 
for gas light wear, intermingled with gay vel- 
vets and real laces, gives a charming finish to 
theatre toilettes. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Correspondent who has just come bace 
from Deauville tells us that a young 
American lady imported a new fashion 

which became quite the vogue. After the 
bath, instead of doing up her wet hair in a 
knot or down in a plait, Miss X. has remained 
on the beach the whole morning until luncheon 
with her long auburn tresses well brushed and 
artistically undulated, but loose on shoulders 
and her lovely head only protected by a sun- 
shade, adorned the first morning with a row of 
pearls, the day after with a tiny garland of ver- 
veine leaves. This she calls coiffure néréide, 
and now all the French young ladies who have 
good heads of hair turn up their eyes in sup- 
plication to their mammas for permission to 
do the same as Miss X.; those who have 
scanty and short chevelures turn up their noses 
in disgust and declare that the thing is out- 
rageously ridiculous. 


(Continued on page 252) 
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(Continued from page 250) 

A magical ‘‘invisible paint’’ is now exer- 
cising naval experts. In the French navy it 
has raised the most intense interest. A Pari- 
sian inventor with much study and application 
arrived at this great secret of making men-of- 
war invisible at night and by this means they 
may dart here, there and everywhere without 
being discovered. Even the dazzling bright- 
ness of the most powerful electric searchlights 
fail to detect a ship coated with this miraculous 
composition. What an outlook for the crews 
of men-of-war! The horribly astonishing 
experiment was made at Brest, and No. 61 
torpedo boat was the vessel selected for the 
purpose. Her task was to make her way into 
harbor past a defending squadron fitted with 
powerful searchlights without being detected. 
The fact that she was to be hidden under a 
veil of paint or that such an image of invisibil- 
ity was even in existence was known only to 
the various captains. The trial was a great 
success. The torpedo boat was not detected 
darting about the anchorage of the defending 
ships, although the whole harbor dazzled with 
electric lights. In three hours after the begin- 
ning of the trial No. 61 was safely at anchor 
off the town. 


Her Majesty Queen of Great Britain is not 
always genial; she is not always bubbling 
over with cheerfulness ; she is not continually 
slapping Joe Chamberlain on the back and 
telling him to buck up, or providing curly- 
headed boys with toys and white mice. She, 
like her people, has her unhilarious moments, 
as witness the latest portrait of her Majesty, 
which might be fitly entitled ‘¢ The Empress 
and the Cut-off Notice.’’ Yes, doubtless the 
Queen has a liver—an imperial liver, but a 
liver certainly ; and so, when the young Duke 
of Roxburghe recently came of age, the Queen 
wired to her lady-in-waiting : ‘* Pray accept 
my best wishes for your dear son’s majority 
and his welfare in this world of trial and anx- 
iety. V.R. T.” 


Nepotism is as rampant as ever in the 
Church of England. Recently a clergyman 
declared that the secret of getting advance- 
ment in the Church was not necessarily merit 
or hard work, but the possession either of in- 
fluential friends or else of that not very Chris- 
tian attribute—plenty of _ self-assertiveness. 
This gentleman has no personal grievance, as 
he is himself the holder of a very lucrative 
benefice, so that his opinion is not the out- 
come of personal disappointment, but a true 
comment on an actual state of things most 
disgraceful to ecclesiastical rulers. 


THE ART INTEREST 
THE EXCELLENT ART SHOWING OF FRANCE 


N August the President of the French 
Republic inaugurated at Valence the 
statue of Bancel, by the sculptor Amy, 

and the important monument to Emile Augier 
by the Duchesse d*Uzés; on the 3d of the 
month the society of the Félibres inaugurated 
at Orange the bust of Caristie by the sculptor 
Beausan; on the 4th, President Faure in- 
augurated at Grenoble the monument com- 
memorative of the states of Dauphiné in 1788, 
by Henry Ding; on the 8th, no less than five 
monuments, busts and statues were unveiled 


VOGUE 


with appropriate ceremonies at Pézénas, in the 
Department of Herault—a monument of 
Moliére, by Injalbert—-at Freignac, Depart- 
ment of Cerréze,at Sistaron in the Basses-Alpes, 
at Vitry-le-France, Marne—a monument in 
commemoration of the Grand Review of 1891 ; 
and at Saleis, Cautal, on the 15th, was in- 
augurated at Hauterives the statue of General 
de Miribel, by Marquet de Vasselot ; on the 
18th, President Faure embarked at Dunkerque 
on his visit to the Czar, from which he did not 
return till the 31st, so that his official coun- 
tenance could not be invoked during this 
period in formal recognition of the scuiptor’s 
art, and only two more monuments were un- 
veiled during the rest of the month—that of 
the explorer Freich-Lapléne at Ussel, Corréze, 
and at Chabanais of the late President Carnot, 
by the sculptor Leroux. 


AN EXCERPT FROM THE CHAMPS ELYSEE 


It is possible that there were even more of 
these official ceremonies ; but this is a pretty 
good showing for a military state with a 
stationary population, an enormous army and 
fleet to maintain on a war footing, and with 
probably a larger number of sculptors’ works 
in stone and bronze already within its boundaries 
than any other nation. 


AMERICA IS NOT ACTIVE IN ART MATTERS 


The occasioned soldiers’ monument, or 
statue of a Union general, set up within our 
borders, is not sufficient to justify the Ameri- 
can School of Art in making any claims at 
present ; nor is the total lack of any art period- 
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ical of any value, of any official recognition 
of the American paintings by any large deal- 
er, of any historical painter of importance, 
of any painter of any rank, with an estate 
and an income. All these things are com- 
mon abroad, in the effete European states, 
and no self-respecting national art does with- 
out them. 


ART EVENTS ON THE CONTINENT 


In Brussels, during this same month of 
August, an international colonial congress was 
opened—with handsome triumphal arches in all 
the principal streets of the city leading to it— 
and a monument in honor of Jules Anspach was 
inaugurated. In Italy they got up some feétes 
in honor of Donizetti at Bergamo, and set up 
a very good monumental statue of Raphael at 
Urbino, the work of a sculptor named Luigi 

Belli, whose design was accepted 
in a competition. 


THE ARCHITECT'S GRIEVANCE 


The architects have their griev- 
ance against the politicians now, 
and the injury is quite as flagrant 
as in the famous Sherman statue 
controversy which so agitated the 
sculptors. Like that, this is a 
case of the judgment of an expert 
committee, especially called in to 
preside over a competition—that 
of the new Pennsylvania State 
Buildings at Harrisburg—being 
set aside by the non-professional 
members of the commission. 
This competition had been so 
carefully arranged that it was con- 
sidered by some authorities to be 
an ideal solution of the vexed 
question of architectural competi- 
tions ; but after the three eminent 
architects who had been invited 
to act as final judges had selected 
the best designs, their judgment 
was coolly set aside by the politi- 
cal members of the commission 
by a vote of 4 to 1, we believe. 
The governor of the state, who 
has given some evidence of being 
too honest for his position, rightly 
characterized this conduct as im- 
moral, to the surprise of one of 
the political commissioners who 
wanted to know where the im- 
morality came in. Thus is the 
standard of official life lowered ; 
and thus in more than one case 
have the artists been put in the 
strange position of political and 
civic reformers. We have fre- 
quently read of the connection 
between Art and Truth, ard here 
it is demonstrated. 


WORKS OF ART ABANDONED BY THEIR CRE- 
ATORS 


The variety of mental attitudes, which the 
painter or the sculptor takes toward the work 
of his hands, is curiously exemplified by the 
announcement that at the demolition of the 
Palais de I’Industrie it was discovered that 
there were more than two hundred works of 
art that had been exhibited in the Salons and 
abandoned to the State by their authors. About 
150 of these were paintings and fifty works of 
sculpture ; and the responses to the appeal of 


(Continued on page 254) 
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(Continued from page 252) 

the secretary of the Société des Beaux Arts to 
the owners were very few in number. In a 
nnmber of cases the explanation was probably 
to be found in the fact that there were liens on 
the works. Another cause was presumably 
the fact that the canvas or the plaster was ex- 
ecuted specially for exhibition in the Salon, and, 
even in the owner's eyes, had no probable 
monetary value outside ; or the critical discon- 
tent with which he had contemplated it in the 
strange light of the galleries, or the sick 
despair with which he had perceived its total 
failure as work of art and professional advertise- 
ment. The uncritical obstinacy with which 
the painter or the carver frequently considers 
his worst work to be his best is of course the 
same manifestation in him that it isin writers, 
musicians, mother’s and all other kinds of 
producers, good and bad. 





INOCULATION IN _ VIVISEC- 
TION 


Here is one class of vivisectional experi- 
ments, called inoculations, which it is 
often claimed confers inestimable ben- 

fits on the human race with no more pain to 
the animals than the prick of a pin. This isa 
very great error. 

An animal is inoculated (usually) in the eye 
or brain with some toxic matter. This causes 
disease, often of the most loathsome nature, 
from which the beast suffers till released by 
death. After death its body is used to make 
a broth, with which people are injected, or else 
while yet alive the blood is drawn, and the 
serum, being separated, is also used for injections. 

Some of these inoculations are supposed to 
be preventive and curative both—others merely 
preventive. 

The Pasteur treatment for hydrophobia be- 
longs to the latter class, yet after these pre- 
ventive inoculations (warranted to cure) almost 
four hundred patients in Europe have de- 
veloped hydrophobia and died from its effects. 
As hydrophobia is an extremely rare disease, 
and as many of the animals which inflicted the 
bites were (subsequently) proved to be in a 
healthy condition, many doctors claim that the 
Pasteur treatment gives rabies in place of pre- 
venting it. 

The Koch lymph, discovered through vivi- 
sectional experiments, killed so many people 
in Germany that the government stepped in 
and forbade its use. 

We are constantly reading of doctors who, 
once favoring the anti-toxic treatment for 
diphtheria, now refuse to use it, or where re- 
quired to do so in institutions will not allow 
its injection themselves as a prophylactic, and 
state that they would not submit to inocula- 
tion even if attacked with the disease in its 
most virulent form. 

It is often said that experiments on animals 
have resulted in the lessening of infectious dis- 
eases among themselves. Thisisnotso. The 
so-called cures for tuberculin, anthrax, and 
rinder-pest have killed countless beasts not 
otherwise exposed, and do not give them the 
immunity promised. 

These broth, gall, and serum ‘‘ cures ”” will 
always be most dangerous, because at any time, 
unknown to all, poison (other than that of the 
artificially induced disease) may enter from the 
animal into these substances and cause sick- 
ness and death to those injected with them. 
Luigi Galvani Doane, M.D. 





FESTIVALS OF THE HOLI- 
DAYS 


Here is always the demand to raise 
money to support various charities, 
particularly when the holidays are in 

anticipation. This demand, however, is not 
always easy to meet since each effort must in- 
troduce new ideas, separate from any former 
effort of the kind, in order to attract those in 
possession of the where-with-all to buy. A 
festival of the holidays could be made very 
attractive and as it is a new idea it could no 
doubt be worked up into a lucrative and a 
tempting occasion to many. One booth should 
represent. Christmas, which could be made 
beautiful with greens, holly, cotton (to 
represent snow) sprinkled with glistening 
powder, snow balls and icicles. The latter 
are made of glass and are purchasable at a toy 
store. They each contain a hole in the top 
so that they could be strung on a string and so 
made into a fringe to outline the booth, the 
roof of which would be realistic if made of 
cotton and lined with greens. Electric lights 
screened with red to represent holly would 
greatly add to the effect if they were allowed 
now and again to peep out between the deco- 
rations and to define its lines. Inside the 
booth one corner could be furnished as a bed- 
room with two little children in bed awaiting 
Santa Claus appearing down the chimney to 
fill their stockings hanging from the mantel 
shelf. This could be made very attractive to 
children and this living tableau could be 
enacted once every hour. An Xmas tree 
loaded with presents could take the place of a 
grab-bag and could be made the means of 
tempting many a five cents from the pockets 
of little ones and so add to the general treas- 
ury. Articles could also be on sale in the re- 
maining portion of the booth, which are ap- 
plicable to this season and that would prove 
attractive to buyers. 

New Year's Day would perhaps not be so 
easily represented, although to an inventive 
mind this no doubt could be made to rival 
the booths representing the other holidays of 
our American year. Father time with his 
scythe and all the other symbols used to repre- 
sent the death of the old and the birth of the 
new could be used to express the full mean- 
ing of this holiday, while New Year's cards 
and articles suited as presents to this season 
could be on sale. 

The next holiday on the calendar is Lin- 
coln’s birthday and this booth decorated with 
red, white and blue flags, electric lights 
screened with our national colors, could make 
most interesting. The articles on sale ought 
to be somewhat connected with our govern- 
ment, or articles could be collected and ex- 
hibited, and a small admission fee asked that 
have reference to him or to the events inci- 
dent to his time, his photographs would find a 
ready sale as would also some of the excellent 
works that have been written on his life. 

St. Valentine’s Day is the next in order, and 
this would prove a very attractive booth with 
very little trouble. Of course valentines 
would compose the stock, and the decorations 
could be made wondrously lovely composed of 
white tarletan held by gold cupids from eight 
corners of an octagonal-shaped booth. Bows 
and arrows of gold paper could be fastened to 
the tarletan as often as desired, and one huge 
one could support all the drapery from a com- 
mon centre at the top before the tarletan 
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would be allowed to fall over each of the eight 
sides. 

Washington’s Birthday follows the latter, 
and would necessarily be somewhat similar in 
character to Lincoln’s Birthday, although in- 
dividual and distinctive in detail. 

Decoration Day would be represented as 
the Flower Booth, since flowers form the all- 
important feature of this day. Flags, guns, 
and firearms generally would add to this booth. 
Good size cannon could be placed at the four 
corners, and so serve as a starting point for 
ropes of greens, and so emphasize the outlines 
of the structure. 

The Fourth of July is the next holiday that 
would claim the attention of such a committee. 
This booth could be built of large fire-crackers 
(minus powder, of course). Red, white and 
blue would have to enter largely into the dec- 
orations, while flags and bunting generally 
would need to be in evidence. Small copies 
of our Declaration of Independence would be 
here salable, while there are many other arti- 
cles pertaining to our history and to this anni- 
versary that would be applicable and money- 
producing at such a counter. 

Labor Day could be the occasion for intre- 
ducing a practical household table. All the 
various specimens of labor, or rather many of 
them, could here be collected and put on sale ; 
while shovels, pick-axes, hods, and different 
implements of labor could compose the frame- 
work of the booth. 

Thanksgiving Day, the last of the list of 
our holidays, would be the refreshment booth. 
It should make a specialty of New England 
dishes and of edibles peculiar to this day. 
Roast turkey, roast ducks, cranberry jelly, 
mince pies, plum pudding, as well as Boston 
brown bread, baked beans, crullers, pickles, 
and all else peculiar to New England house- 
wives. These different dishes could be served 
in such form that they could be carried home 
by those who did not wish to indulge on the 
grounds. The young women in attendance 
would look very attractive dressed in the 
Puritan style. Sheaves of wheat, corn in the 
ear, as well as fruits and vegetables, would 
compose the decorations, combined with palms 
and greens; and so its design would speak for 
itself without the necessity of labeling it. 

These suggestions are, of course, only out- 
lines of the possibilities of such a festival, which 
would have to be thought out according to 
individual requirements and conditions. 

There are many little side attractions that 
could be also introduced and made to har- 
monize with the motif of the festival, as the 
greater the number of avenues for money-get- 
ting the greater the profits and satisfaction to 
all connected with such an enterprise. 


AN ENGLISH CURE FOR 
FRECKLES 

He chance meeters on a Margate boat 

were getting on famously. She had 

shyly told him—well, almost -where 

she was going to stop, and they had discovered 
that they had so many mutual friends that it 
was really preposterous that they had not come 
across each other before. He said ardently 
that he meant to make up for lost time, and 
she, by the pretty blush and the fetching droop 
of her head, appeared to bid him do so. It 
was a glorious day, but as the sun streamed 


(Continued on page 256) 
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down on them she rose. ‘*I must go below,”’ 
she said. He begged her not to. She almost 
yielded, but she squinted dubiously at the 
sunshine. ‘I shall freckle,’’ she protested. 
‘I have not my veil. Really, I must go 
below.”’ He swore that freckles were all the 
rage. ‘* They are the proof that a woman has 
a lovely complexion and does not paint. But 
if you object to freckles, I can tell you a sure 
cure forthem. I have never known it to fail.”” 

‘*What is your prescription?’’ she mur- 
mured in spite of herself, and covered with 
pretty confusion. 

“If you will let yourself be kissed by a 
man with a red moustache every freckle will 


dlisappear,’’ he said, and waited with his heart 
beating. 

Her lids drooped. 
prescription before,’’ she answered, and he 


‘*IT never heard of that 
could not tell if she were angry or no. ‘¢ But 
it sounds as if it might be good.”’ 

He breathed a great sigh of relief, and drew 
his camp-stool nearer. 

‘© Ah !”’ she went on her voice trembling a 
little (was it shyness, or was it laughter? he 
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wondered). ‘And I can take it without any 
trouble, because—sir! release my hand— 
because my husband has a red moustache, and 
thank heaven here he comes.”” 
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A CRAVAT THAT APPEARED AT THE CLUB— 
OTHER EXHIBITIONS OF INDIVIDU- 
ALITY IN DRESS—A NEW 
COVERT COAT 

Have observed that men are prone to be- 

I stow any creative talent they may possess 
upon their cravats. At the club the 
other day was a man who was bold enough 








NEW HABERDASHERY FROM BUDD 


to come out in a new full-dress tie. The tie 
was made of a fine linen lawn, with self-figure 
or check in it. It was quite a large affair, cut 
something like a Windsor, but not so fluffy 
or so wide at the ends. It tied with a rather 
broad centrepiece, and the ends were quite 
liberal. It was a large cravat. I rather liked 
it. It was distinctively swell—much better, 
to my mind, than the skimpy little things we 
have been wearing for the past two years. 
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This large tie is being copied by other men ; 
in fact, quite a number of them have cropped 
out recently. 

Another man whom I noticed at the club 
was dressed for a stag dinner. He was very 
original. He is the son of one of the richest 
railroad men in this country, and his income 
has always been large. He is a clever dresser 
and always has been. No man can boast a 
better social position. To get back to his 
clothes: He wore a fine diagonal dinner 
jacket and trousers to match. His shoes were 
of patent leather, with kid-buttoned tops. 
The soles were thin, and the shoe was a neat 
round-toed model. The waistcoat was made 
of silk or cachemire, and had a black ground, 


relieved by figures in self-shadings. It was 
cut double-breasted and closed with four silk- 
covered buttons. The tie was one of the new 
broad-end ones, made of black silk, with a 
very neat figure in black. His shirt was of 
plain white, his collar of the poke school. He 
carried his gray pearl gloves in his hand. He 
was well dressed, although he had essayed 
two very decided departures. I think he will 


(Continued on page vi) 
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Annual Sa‘es Over 6,000,000 Boxes 





pEECHAMSS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such | 
as Wind and fain in the Stomach, = 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
jog after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- || 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. | 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine! 


, 
Fora | 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical en- 
ergies of the human frame, and are posi- 
tively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 
| B.F.ALLENCO. , 365 Canal St. New York || | 
Book Free upon application. 
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™ ESSENTIAL 


odont 


is all that is required for 
the proper care of the teeth, 
in that it combines a perfect 
wash with a perfect powder, 
and gives both in one pack- 
age for one price. 


A sample at o liquid for Gece cents. 
P U. Box 247, N, Y. City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
Proprietors 


New York London 















Chocolates ana 
Confections 


Every piece a delicacy, done up in 
tempting style. Ask ‘for them. 
WHITMAN’S 
f INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 


is perfect in flavor and quality, de- * 
 licicus and healthful. Made in- %@ 
Stantly with boiling water. S 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, ) 
_ 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
ty 
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Packer's Tar Soap _ 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


It cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 


—Medical Siandard. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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| A PERFECT CORSET. 





903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., 
‘NEW YORK CITY. 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 
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It is Hard to See Your 
Skirt Edge Frayed—Wearing 
Out, and Pay for it, too. 


LATEST 

NOVELTIES e 

FOR THIS NV 
SEASON. a Aig) 

ALSO THE 
es VE el 
PACQUiR .. Wears as Long as the dkirt, 
MODEL. &nd always gives that rich, 


velvety finish. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters SH. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and material: mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





Feudal Age. 





Your choice of Three 





TITCHING AND EMBROIDERY 


were the chief accomplishments ef ladies in the 
Singer's inventions, and their de- 
velopment by his successors, have since made 
the art of sewing common to all. 
value of the sewing machine as a means of 
refinement is exceeded by the printing press, 
may be an open question—but no question exists 
as to the superior excellence of 


Singer Machines 


For Family Sewing 


That the 


» Distinct Types. 





Vibrating Shuttle. 


MODELS 


The Dressmaker's Machine; especially 
° adapted for “high speed operation, producing 
The Singer No. 15 greatest quantity of fine stitching, and requir 
ing least etfort by the operator. Has unusually 
Double Lock-Stitch. large bobbin for lower thread and finest 
Oscillating Shuttle. mechanical adjustment Greatest range of 
work and lightest-running lock-stitch machine 
in the world 
° Guaranteed to be in every point the best 
The Singer No. 24 single thread chain-stitch machine on the 
market. The general advantages of this type 
Automatic of machine for menily sewing comprise greates 
Chain-Stitch. ease and quietness of operation, simplicity of 
construction and eli asticity of seam. 
More generally used for family sewing 
° } 
The Singer No. aa throughout the world than all other machines 
combined. The movement of the self-thread- 
Do -Sti ing vibrating shuttle being shorter than in any 
uble Lock-Stitch. other similar machine, less effort is required 


for its operation. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING @O. 2Mscunuc? 





IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


| NEW YORK 
| 3 East rgth St. 


PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienn 
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FAIR 
WOMEN 


from 


VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of | 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 

mond, and other A merican cities, originally | 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to | 
any address in the United States, Canada | 


| 


or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $37.00, by the publishers 
—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 




















All that’s new in design, all 
that’s best in quality, all that’s 
fast in color, fashion the shirting 
materials made by Mount Ver- 
non Mills. Never buy a ready- 


ither | dered 
made or custom shirt, “tt sonice 


without asking if the fabric was 

made by Mount Vernon Mills. 
An instructive hook on shirt buying sent free. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 
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supplementary high one opportunities to at- 
tend day functions, All such sheer materials 
in white or black are never half the service 
they might be, lacking a double bodice. 


WHITE BAREGE AND BLACK CHANTILLY 


Its skirt is built over white taffeta sepa- 
rately hung, with three narrow flounces edged 
with a cream white lace, which gives it a 
soft pretty finish around the bottom, the skirt 
inclining to a demi-traine in length as indoor 
skirts are doing. The low bodice is square 
in its neck line, its‘white silk lining draped 
flatly with barége, and fitting the figure, but 
over draped with cream-white chantilly lace, 
gathered down to irs belt, and finished off 
with lace. Its long sleeves are shirred trans- 
parently to the line of the arm, with slashed 
wrist, and its belt is pointed back and front, 
and lies in pretty folds of white taffeta. 
Flowers trim the left shoulder according to 
the caprice of the moment, while a big taffeta 
bow smartly made is posed on the left one. 
With the hair well dressed and the neck 
ornamented with a black velvet band clasped 
with a jewel or finished with a small flat bow 
and one or more strings of pearls below it, 
one may look exceedingly well set up, for the 
dinner or dance one is going to. For all day 
functions at which such a frock is suitable, 
and for informal evenings where low bodices 
are not in good form. 


HOW TO GIVE AN AIRY EFFECT TO BLACK LACE 
OVER GOWNS 


Black lace dresses may either be the pret- 
tiest gown a woman can wear, or the most 
disappointing and commonplace one, It all 
depends upon the gown maker—on her skill 
and taste in building up lace, which is unlike 
any other material. It 1s an art which few 
of even the most experienced makers in other 
fabrics possess. Few of the fingers are so 
gifted, for lace-handling is a rare accom- 
plishment. A black lace gown made over 
black silk is acknowledged to be the most 
difficult dress to turn out smartly, as it is in- 
clined to be hard. Remember, the many we 
have seen worn, few among them were great 
successes, or the visions of beauty which re- 
main long in our memories, as other gowns 
have done. We may recognize at a glance 
the difficulties to be met in putting black 
lace over black silk, for its design is almost 
lost, to begin with, and its transparency —its 
greatest charm—sunk entirely. A true lace 
artist overcomes these obstacles by inyecting 
first a sense of airy lightness for which no 
rules can be given. We find in beauty 
gowns, such as the genuine costume artist 
would turn out like dreams, that black tulle, 
chiffon or mousseline de soie was always put 
underneath every flounce, if not when flatly 
laid over as well, and in that way produced 
lightness and transparency, then rays of light 
between the background of silk and the lace, 
restored its charm, its laciness, and made its 
design show as it could not otherwise. It is 
as necessary to love lace tenderly and admir- 
ingly to make it respond to one’s touch, as it 
is to have a passionate love of flowers, to suc- 
ceed in doing them justice, when arranging 
them. 


FAWN-COLOR CLOTH 


The second model is built of a rich fawn- 
colored ladies’ cloth, its style of skirt a coun- 
terpart of the first in form, but without 
trimming of any kind whatever. There is a 
short loose jacket, with only side seams, very 
straight across the bottom in the back, the 
fronts double-breasted, fastening over on the 
left, with two pairs of large reddish-bronze 
and ivory buttons, the corners rounding 
broadly. A deep white cloth collar, quite 
covering the tops of the sleeves, is embroi- 
dered with fine black chenille in a small all- 
over design, the edge scalloped and trimmed 
with a double taffeta plissé of black and 
fawn. Chemisette of white mousseline de 
soie over white silk, and neck band to match, 
with white plissés attached. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


(Continued from page 256) 
be copied. I saw another man—one who 
counts his ‘*annual’”’ up in the hundreds of 
thousands—who had on a double-breasted 





waistcoat of self-figured white silk. His tie, a 
self-figured lawn, was a soft bioad model and 
much larger than that of last season. I saw 
this man one morning last week on the links. 
He had come out early and wore his covert. 
The coat was made of water-proof covert 
cloth, and was devoid of lining, except in the 
sleeves and about the shoulders, The cloth 
was a tan, with strapped seams and fly front. 
I should say it was as long as an ordinary sack 
coat. 

Near the Putting Green stood a man in a 
new Shetland suit, in an invisible plaid, the 
knickers cut like riding breeches, with self- 
continuations showing three butrons. The 
stockings were black with quiet tops. His 
waistcoat was of flannel or tattersalls and 
very loud. The ground was a snuff color 
and the check was red, This man wore the 
hunting ascot and the red club coat. Per- 
sonally I think he was overdressed for morning 
work, It is bad form to put on the best one 
has for morning work. Golfers should not 
overdress. Why they wear great Scotch 
tweeds and worsted hose when the sun is 
making a great oven of the links I cannot 
see. It is the fellowin the ducks and the 
thin shirt who gets most fun out of the game, 
And what will we get for town wear? 

Scotch suitings will be worn for business. 
Frocks for the afternoon, coverts and the 
ordinary trouserings. Your taste will tell you 
what to leave alone. 

The new hats have been introduced. The 
derbys have rather full crowns and wide roll- 
ing brims. Itis hard to describe a hat. But 
the derby is rather a small looking affair with 
an assertive brim, The silk hat has a well 
* belled’’ on a well ‘‘ rolled” brim. The 
band is of felt and is two inches wide. It 
is a becoming hat and will gowell with the 
large, full-front boxcoats that will creep in 
with the frost. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES 


Ig. 4647—Pretty home dinner gown 
of buff albatross, cloth skirt and half- 


low bodice machine.plaited, Mous- 
seline de soie fichu of the same shade in 
Mayflower drapery, having for border English 
lace. Mousseline de soie sash to match. 
Sleeves of gown material, slight top drapery, 
untrimmed wrists. High white silk collar 
with English lace flatly laid on, 

Fig. 4645—An open jacket for mid-season 
weat of pale beige cloth simply bound on the 
edges with white silk braid stitched with 
beige braid. Back drawn into figure with 
strap and small gold buttons, same as front 
fastening. High collar may be rolled over. 
Coat sleeves with wrists bound to match the 
rest of jacket. Geranium pink and white 
striped silk linings. 

Fig 4644—Smart ball or dinner gown of 
cream-white mousseline de soie built over 
yellow satin taffeta, Bottom of skirt em- 
broidered in plumsa with gold thread, while 
below runs a straight line of yellow spangles 
and below that two little mousseline frills 
edged with gold thread, and for bottom finish 
a narrow ruching of mousseline hemmed 
with gold and alternate spangles. The skirt 
mount in fine plaits close to the figure. 
Round décolleté bodice with bias drapery of 
entredeux of gold embroidery and bands of 
fine tucking spangled. Short puff sleeves 
with gold wrought and spangled jockeys 
ruched on edge. Bow on corsage of gold net 








For Morbid Conditions take BEECHAM'’S PILLs. 
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Presents for 


Fall W. eddings 


The selection of a proper and suitable 
wedding present is, frequently, a per- 
plexing problem. Intending purchasers 
will be greatly assisted in making their 
selections by an examination of a large 
assortment of dainty and attractive arti- 
cles, which we have recently designed 
specially for this purpose. 


THEWALLACE COMPANY. 


SILVERSMITHS 
226 Fifth Avenue 
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with diamond centre. Flowers 
shoulder, ruchings on the other, 
belt of satin taffeta draped. 

Fig 4648—Demi-toilette for small dinner- 
gown of black net over black silk. Skirt 
plissé, with cherry branches across the front 
wrought in jet and spangles. Bodice half- 
low to match, with embroidery at waist line. 
Long net sleeves shirred to the arm and 
spangled lightly. Cerise pink, Liberty tissue 
fichu with Mayflower drapery, the shoulder 
pieces worked in fine jet. Cerise velvet 
ribbon sash tied in the back. 

Fig. 4654—Youthful ball gown of white 
Brussels net, over white taffeta. Skirt plissé 
and wrought in diamond pattern with smal! 
silver discs, having an emerald in the centre. 
Bodice round and low with cross drapery of 
net jeweled. Very short sleeves, simple 
white net in folds over shoulders, frills plissé 
of green tulle below. On left shoulder, sprays 
of mignonette, with fan of green tulle below, 
caught with diamond buckle. White silk 
silver wrought ribbon belt and bow, 

Fig. 4657—At Home gown of white taf- 
feta, having diminutive rosebuds and pale 
green satin vertical lines, Skirt covered with 
narrow bias flounces edged with narrow 
double ruffles of green chiffon. Blouse bodice 
and sleeves trimmed to match. Fancy rose- 
pink corded silk boléro cape, with high col- 
lar, long ends in the back, trimmed with sil- 
ver lace. 

Fig. 4659—Tea gown of cream-white silk 
reps, Watteau back. Skirt and bodice front 
ot guipure lace, the design defined with nar- 
rowest mauve satin ribbon and sprinklings of 
amethysts over white satin. Apron border 
of lilac velvet ribbon flowered in white satin, 
with belt and bow of the same. Neck half- 
low and square, trimmed with same velvet 
bands, having fall of mauve chiffon plissé. 
Elbow sleeves have reversed cuffs, and double 
jockeys trimmed to match. 

Fig. 4650—Visiting gown of otter-brown 
Liberty velvet with blouse coat to match. 
Skirt untrimmed. Blouse with short basque, 
open fronts, wired revers and high collar. 
Revers and collar faced with pale écru silk 
shirred in finest puckerings. Coat sleeves 
with crescent cuffs at wrists. Jeweled belt 
of écru suéde. White lace scarf and jabot to 
belt line. Lining of yellow and brown check 
taffeta. 





DRESSMAKING & LADIES’ 
TAILORING DEP’T. 


(THIRD FLOOR.) “_: 


NEW MODELS AND CLOTHS OF 
SUITABLE TEXTURE FOR 


SMART 
TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 


CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION 
GOWNS, WEDDING AND BRIDES- 
MAIDES’ DRESSES, MADE TO 
ORDER. 


ALSO FRENCH MODELS IN 
ADDITION TO THOSE FROM 
THEIR OWN WORKROOMS ARE 
SHOWN. 


B. Altmank Go. 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE. 











Fig. 4651—Blue Scotch cheviot wal|cing 
suit in two pieces—a jacket and skirt, 
Skirt separately hung with three bias fold; 
stitched on one edge only, Jacket with 
short basque fastens in front with black but. 
tons and cords. Revers and high collar have 
bias black velvet facings with stitched brag 
line. Coat sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed 
to match, Black velvet belt. Stock and 
vest of silver blue shot satin. Plaid silk 
linings. 

Fig. 4649 — Fawn-colored ladies’-cloth 
walking suit, also a skirt and jacket. Skirt 
simply outlined with braid on the bottom, 
Jacket in crenelated design, braided with a 
mixed braid, black predominating, and jis 
built with a half-high collar and jockeys jn 
one piece, Coat sleeves with braided straight 
round wrists well over the hand. White 
mulle cravat and bow with embroidered ends, 
Pink and gray block check taffeta lining. 














































































nolo 
Constable K2Co. 
GOWNS. 


Imported and Domestic 
Gowns, 





__ Tailor-Made Costumes, 


Velour and Cloth Capes, Rus- 
sian Blouses, Fur-trimmed 
Walking Coats, 


Special attention is directed to out 
Ladies’ Tailoring and 
Dressmaking Dept. 


Broadway HA 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 
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There’s nothing so good 
for the Baby’s Skin as 


Carbolated Talcun! 
Powder 


See that your drug- | 
gist gives you 


Fehr’s 


It’s not only the 
original (it has bees 
commended by phy- 
sicians for nearly 
forty years), but it 
is put up in paste § 
board boxes. 


BEWARE! 
of Talcum Powders 
put upin tin boxes. j 
Scientific analysis | 
shows there is dal- @ 
ger of lead poisoning 


Two kinds, plain and 
perfumed. All drug- 
gists keepit. 5am- 
ples free by mail. 


JULIUS FEAR, Pharmaceutist 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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BUDD 


Madison Square 
N. Y. 


HOSIERS, GLOVERS AND SHIRTMAKERS 


ESTABLISHED 186! 


New Designs 
in Silver 


In early autumn the new designs in 
silver, the result of the 
months, reach us from our factories. 

Those contemplating the purchase of 
gifts later in the season are invite 
early inspection. 

Selections may be reserved. 


Gorham Me. 


Company 


Silversmiths 


Broadway and ioth St. 
















labor of many 


d to an 


yY*®, THAT’S THE GENUINE, and it has no equal. Established over 100 


years. 20 international awards. 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YOR 





